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he people who work for the San 
| Joaquin Division are surrounded by 
some of California’s most glorious 
natural wonders. Both ocean and moun- 
tains are a half-day’s drive from any point 
on the main line. Only hours from Fresno 
are Yosemite and Sequoia National Parks. 
Death Valley National Monument is not 
far from Bakersfield the Division's head- 
quarters. 

The land has beauty and variety, but the 
changes in topography challenge the rail- 
road. 

“Bakersfield is actually at the end of 
the San Joaquin Valley,” Division Super- 
intendent Lloyd Nations points out. “The 
elevation here is only 400 feet, but less 
than 50 miles east, the main line threads 
over the Tehachapis at elevations of as 
high as 4,000 feet. To gain that kind of 
height, the main line travels on a con- 
tinuous heavy (2.5 percent) curving 
grade.” (A 2.5 percent grade means that 
over the distance of 100 feet, the track 
rises 2.5 feet in elevation.) 

Leaving the Tehachapis and the town of 


Mojave (see map) to the northeast, the 
main line drops to high desert on the way 
to Palmdale (elevation 2,650). Then it 
goes up to almost 4,000 feet before drop- 
ping back to almost 1,000 at West Colton. 
South of Redlands, the line ascends to 
2,600 feet before it drops to 200 feet be- 
low sea level near the Salton Sea. 

“The topography is a challenge to all 
departments,’ emphasizes Nations. The 
historic Tehachapi Loop (see back cover) 
is the only place in the nation where two 
major carriers—SP and, through a joint 
trackage agreement, the Santa Fe— 
operate almost at capacity on such steep 
grades. Tie life and rail life are short, not 
only because of the heavy traffic, but be- 
cause of the sharp curvature in the track. 
Maintenance of Way devotes thousands of 
hours a year to keeping the track in good 
shape. The people in the Mechanical De- 
partment must maintain the engines at the 
peak of performance to pull heavy trains 
over the mountains. 

“But the most important thing 1 want to 
say,” Nations emphasizes again, ‘tis that 1 


With main line at elevation 4,000 feet and below sea level, 
the San Joaquin Division has its ups and downs. 


congratulate the train and engine crews 
that operate between Fresno and Bakers- 
field, Bakersfield and West Colton and 
West Colton and Yuma. Some of the trains 
they’re handling in this depressed busi- 
ness cycle weigh as much as 11,000 tons, 
and yet our Division’s goal for train ton- 
nage is only 6,000 tons. They’ve moved 
these heavy trains without tearing up the 
track, without breaking the trains in two 
and without serious interruption in the 
movement of the trains. 

“I don’t know any other place in the 
railroad industry where such heavy ton- 
nages have been moved over such steep 
grades consistently, day in and day out. It 
can take as many as a dozen 3,000- 
horsepower, 6-axle diesels to move the 
trains over the mountains.” 

These crews are proficient, says Na- 
tions. The road foremen of engines who 
help them maintain their skills under such 
challenging conditions are Bob Hitson, 
Dion Slade, Bill Deskin and Chuck Hast- 
ings. The four have also helped them de- 
velop excellent safety and fuel conser- 


Bakersfield Sales Representative Bob Sea- 
mans {standing} works out the details of a rate 
request with Bill Kuest, manager of the rail 
traffic department at the San Joaquin Refining 
Company. 


Near Tehachapi, Laborer Arnie Ozuna 
replaces a track bolt, as part of the Mainte- 
nance of Way Department's preventive main- 
tenance program. 


Near Caliente, Inspection and Repair Fore- 
man Richard Belmore (left) and District 
Maintenance of Way Manager Henry Frates 
pause near their motor car outside one of the 
many tunnels on the way to Tehachapi 
summit. 


From Bakersfield, Fireman Richard Gonzalez 
(left} and Locomotive Engineer Gerald 
Brockett operate helper engines over the 
Tehachapis. 


« Phyllis Sparks (left) 
Steno Clerk Joanne Lamm help staff 
a small agency. 


vation records. 

Through trains going from one Division 
to another are the most significant part of 
the San Joaquin Division’s responsibil- 
ities. This makes it a bridge division, i.e. 
it originates and terminates relatively little 
traffic compared to, for instance, the 
neighboring Los Angeles Division. Be- 
tween 1976 and 1981, the San Joaquin 
Division was incorporated into the Los 
Angeles Division. The two still share a 
timetable, but their work and character- 
istics turned out to be too separate for the 
union to continue. 

Nations is proud of the San Joaquin 
Division’s success as a bridge division— 
87 percent of its trains are meeting their 
schedules——and he does not doubt that it 
will continue to earn high marks in crucial 
areas like safety and fuel conservation. 
Nevertheless, he sees the Division’s future 


At Mojave, Signal Maintainer Gerald Baines 
checks voltage on a signal. 


growth coming from its branch lines. 

All but one of the Division’s branch 
Jines are showing an increase in real dotlar 
annual shipments. “We have good solid 
service along the lines,” Nations says, 
“and the products we ship reflect the 
area’s economic base.” 

At Searles, SP connects with the Trona 
Railway, a private road serving three Kerr- 
McGee plants where natural soda ash and 
potash are mined. Soda ash is used in 
manufacturing glass; potash in fertilizer. 
Trona is one of only two sites in the world 
where soda ash occurs naturally in abun- 
dance. Kerr-McGee is one of the San Joa- 
quin’s largest shippers, and the railroad is 
investing $2.7 million to rebuild a fire- 
damaged tunnel at Searles to facilitate the 
Kerr-McGce connection. 

On the Exeter branch, there's lumber, 


At Bakersfield, Yardmaster Doug Walker pre- 
pares a switch list at his CRT. Other San Joa- 
quin Division classification yards are at 
Fresno and Yuma. 


Bakersfield Switchman Jim Barclay is part 
of a switching crew serving petrochemical 
customers. 


citrus fruits and canned and frozen foods. 
On Coalinga, grain and canned milk. On 
Buttonwillow, liquified petroleum gas and 
non-colloidal earth, a drying agent with 
many domestic and industrial uses from 
cat litter to paint. And in the fertile Impe- 
rial Valley on the Mexican border, agricul- 
tural products of many kinds. 

At his headquarters in Fresno, District 
Sales Manager Bill Douglas is surrounded 
by some of the world’s most fertile farms. 
The San Joaquin Division may have natu- 
ral wonders to the east, south and west, 
but in the north, the wonders are man- 
made with irrigation, 

“California’s major commodity is still 
produce,” Douglas says, ‘‘and since de- 
regulation of produce traffic in 1979, 
we're doing well. We're selling a complete 
transportation package; our refrigerator 
car rates and service are highly competi- 


Photography by Chuck Fox 


Outside the San Joaquin Division's main office are (left to right) Trainmaster Dennis Kling, 


Di 
Nations. 


tive, and on May 1, we inaugurated a com- 
petitive piggyback rate. 

“Out of this valley, we handle every- 
thing from potatoes and citrus to cased 
wine and brandy. There's cabbage, broc- 
coli, carrots, grain, sugar beets, dairy 
products—the list includes almost any- 
thing you might put in your refrigerator. 
Fresno also produces more cotton than 
any other county in the country. The area’s 
incredibly productive, even if you never 
think about petrochemicals.” 

Douglas and his Fresno staff do think 
about petrochemicals. They find that a 
large number of oil companies have farm- 
ing divisions. It’s not uncommon to see an 
oil rig in the middle of an orange grove. 

Although agricultural products are tra- 
ditionally the most significant com- 
modities originated in the San Joaquin Di- 


‘on Pace Officer Dave Purcell, Asst. Trainmaster Gray Jacobs and Superintendent Lloyd 


vision, petrochemicals are coming on 
strong. Bakersfield is the county seat of 
Kern County, the largest holder of proven 
crude oil reserves in the United States. 
Right now the industry’s biggest problem 
seems to be that more crude oil can be 
produced in Kern County than can be 
shipped via pipeline or refined on site. 

Not too surprisingly, Bakersfield Sales 
Representative Bob Seamans has a solu- 
tion to the industry’s problem: shipment 
by rail. Douglas, Seamans and Nations 
predict that more and more oi! and other 
petrochemical products will be moving on 
SP lines. 

Thanks to agricultural and petrochemi- 
cal wealth, central California’s future is 
bright. As a well-run, efficient part of the 
Southern Pacific system, the San Joaquin 
Division is ready to help the area grow in 
prosperity and importance. Qa 


Growing Up on 
Borrowed Blood 


In spite of an incurable blood disease, 
Brian Pavon keeps his father on the go. 


To the unknowing eye, Brian Pavon is 
like any other energetic six-year-old boy. 
He attends kindergarten, plays with his 
seven-year-old sister Karen and partici- 
pates in sport activities, especiaily soccer, 
baseball, and running. 

But he is unlike other little boys his age 
in one way. Each night before Brian puts 
on his pajamas for bed, his father, Paul 
Pavon, a transportation associate in the 
Operating Department at San Francisco, 
straps an auto-syringe to his son’s abdo- 
men. Over the next 12 hours, while Brian 
sleeps, a medication called Desferal will 
be slowly injected into his body. 

No one would suspect that Brian suffers 
from Beta Thalassemia, an incurable 
blood disease which prevents his body 
from producing healthy red blood cells. 

The once fatal genetic blood disorder 
most frequently occurs in those of Med- 
iterranean background. Pavon recalls the 
circumstances leading to the sobering di- 
agnosis. “Brian was slightly jaundiced at 
birth, but at four months, I noticed he was 
very, very pale. He was cranky, very lack- 
luster, and he cried too often. That’s when 
they tested him and asked questions about 
our background.” Both Pavon, who is 
Greek, and his wife, Diane, who is Mal- 
tese, carry the minor trait for Beta Thal- 
assemia. Their offspring have a 25 percent 
chance of carrying the major trait which 
causes the disease. Karen and their new- 
born son also have the minor trait. Brian 
was not as lucky. 

Brian survives on borrowed blood. 
Each month he receives between two to 
three units of blood. The amount will in- 
crease as he matures to keep pace with the 
needs of his growing body. But there is a 
danger associated with this treatment. 
With each transfusion, Brian increases the 
iron level in his system. Since the human 
body has no natural means of getting rid 
of iron, other than bleeding, the excess 
iron can accumulate to toxic amounts in 
the tissues, eventually interfering with the 


normal function of major organs such as 
the heart and liver. 

To prevent this from happening, Brian 
must undergo the nightly ritual of Des- 
feral injections which extract the excess 
iron to be excreted in his urine, So far 
there have been no adverse reactions to 
this drug, and there is no reason why 
Brian should not enjoy the life of an active 
adult. 

Pavon describes his son as “‘very happy, 
very active. You could not tell he’s af- 
fected in any way. He goes to Stanford 
Hospital twice a year for thorough tests.” 

Insurance covers most of Brian’s medi- 
cal costs, but it doesn’t cover the expense 
of regular transfusions, so Pavon benefits 
from Southern Pacific’s donor club ac- 
count with San Francisco’s Irwin Memo- 
rial Blood Bank. 

Pavon, who donates his A positive 
blood whenever he can at Southern Pa- 
fic’s blood drives, has high praise for the 
Blook Bank’s credit system. 

“Not only does it save money, but it 
saves lives as well. 1 have known other 
people who have benefitted from the SP 
account and that is my main concern. 
There are a lot of people out there that 
need blood transfusions, not just Brian.” 

Blood drives are an annual occurrence 
at many Southern Pacific locations. Watch 
for notices of upcoming drives where you 
work. They are your chance to help people 
ike Brian in your own community. 

—Annie Wing 


Dr. Richard Orsi, shown here looking over early real estate documents, relies on written records 


to research his volume of SP history which covers the company’s development from its early days 


to about 1915. 


Writing History 


Two university professors dig through documents and seek out 
employees to compile SP’s comprehensive two-volume history. 


“The substitution of rice for corn and 
wheat as the principal food for Southern 
people will tend to the development of a 
hardier race. It will decrease dyspepsia, 
malaria and mortgages.” 

This sage advice appeared in a 1911 
booklet produced by Southern Pacific in 
cooperation with rice growers in the 
Southwest. An earlier SP effort, the Rice 
Cook Book, pointed out: 

“Rice eating nations have energy with 
unimpaired digestion ... The Chinese 

. works in the rice marshes of Siam 
under a tropical sun, drinks water, 
breathes malaria and remains in perfect 
health. He lives on rice.” 

These colorful gems of another era 
were unearthed by Professor Richard 
Orsi in the process of researching his 
book on the history of Southern Pacific. 
Dr. Orsi’s book will cover SP’s history up 
to about 1915, while Dr. Don Hofsom- 
mer’s volume will cover SP from the 
early twentieth century to the present. 

Dr. Orsi has taken a year’s leave from 
his post as professor of history at Califor- 
nia State University, Hayward, in order to 
work on his book. Dr. Hofsommer re- 
signed his position as associate professor 
of history at Wayland College to work 
full-time on the SP project. 


“Those early SP efforts at promoting 
agriculture and colonization of the West 
were well-intentioned if not always one 
hundred percent accurate,’ Dr. Orsi 
noted. ‘However, the deeper I delve into 
the company’s records, the more im- 
pressed I am with SP’s contribution to the 
development of the West.” 

Both historians have discovered a trea- 
sure of largely untapped company 


records, scattered at warehouses in such 
cities as San Francisco, Houston, Ogden, 
and Stockton, California. Many of these 
documents were placed in boxes, stacked 
and forgotten. 


“Going through old documents is both 
a mechanical and an intellectual prob- 
lem,” Dr. Orsi said. “The challenge is to 
select potentially relevant papers from a 
mass of uncataloged material. 

“I've found a great deal of valuable 
material about SP’s land grant policies. 
My analysis should demolish a number of 
commonly held theories about how rail- 
roads have administered land grants.” 

This comment suggests that Dr. Orsi is 
writing a revisionist history, that is, try- 
ing to assess objectively and accurately 
SP’s role in the development of the West 
instead of warming over cliches used by 
past writers. 

While Dr. Orsi is concentrating on 
records analysis, Dr. Hofsommer has be- 
come a familiar face to many SP and Cot- 
ton Belt employees. He has logged over 
20,000 miles riding the rails to get a first- 
hand feel for the property. 

In addition to talking with active em- 
ployees, Dr. Hofsommer is talking with 
as many retired employees as feasible. 
“Documents are enlightening, but there’s 
no substitute for the ‘I was there’ version 
of history.” 

Dr. Hofsommer is spending about half 
his time interviewing, half researching 
records. 

The historians are in the process of 
selecting a publisher for the two-volume 
history. ‘Several prestigious university 
presses are extremely interested in the 
project,” Dr. Hofsommer reported. 

“We'll try to keep the rail buffs con- 
tent, but our major goal is to turn out a 
well-documented work that will be of 
long-lasting value to scholars, histo- 
tians, teachers, students and the general 
public.” 

The historians expect to complete their 
manuscripts some time next year. After 
that, the process from manuscript to pub- 
lished book will take about a year. 

~—Ken Jones 


Dr. Don Hofsommer (left) gathers information by interviewing employees who participated in the 
history making events. Here he talks to D. J. Russell, retired Chairman of SP Company. 


Southern Pacific Pipe Lines’ Follow the Sun Gang Leader Tony Agliam stands by (and on) his work. 


The Follow the Sun Gang 


They travel throughout the Southern Pa- 
cific Pipe Lines system painting tanks and 
equipment and then move on. Because 
painting requires good weather, they travel 
to places where the temperatures are warm 
and the sun is shining. 

“We're just like gypsies,” says Tony 
Agliam, with satisfaction. “The truckers 
see us coming down the road in our four 


travel trailers, and they get on their CBs. 
They want to know who we are. ‘You're 
just like a bunch of gypsies, they say. But 
the people at the main office call us ‘The 
Follow the Sun Gang.’” 

In April, 1977, Agliam hired on with 
SPPL as one of the company’s first itiner- 
ant painters. He already had several years 
of experience as a sandblaster and painter, 


and he wanted to see lots of different 
places on the mainland. He is originally 
from Hawaii. 

Three months after being hired, Agliam 
was in charge of the crew. As a working su- 
pervisor, he holds the title “Lead Painter,” 
and he’s hired the three other members of 
the Gang: James Juntti (three years with 
SPPL), Mike Flores and Pat Gamboa (less 
than one year each). 

In his travel trailer, Agliam lives with 
his two sons, Jason and Donovan. Juntti 
and his wife, Terri, have three children: 
Helen, Robert and Andrew. Flores and 
Gamboa are bachelors. 

Like painters of the Golden Gate 
Bridge, the Follow the Sun Gang never 
runs out of work. When they complete 
painting all of the 360 tanks on the pipe- 
line system for the first time—in about 
1995—it will be time to start over again. 
In summer, the crew works in Oregon or 
Northern California; during the winter 
rainy season, they move to the desert. 
Like rich people, they never winter where 
they summer. 

The longest they have ever stayed in one 
place is four months; the shortest, one 
week. A typical stay is three months. Dur- 
ing this time, the children attend local 
schools, while the men first sandblast and 
then paint the exteriors of SPPL tanks. 

The crew’s equipment includes paint 
sprayers and a compressor (which pro- 
vides them the pressure to sandblast) and 
spray paint. They can use up to nine tons 
of fine gray sand in a day. The longest 
lasting paint jobs (up to 20 years) require 
sand blasting down to bare metal. They 
also do touch up work, blasting away only 
the exterior coats with a hydro blaster, be- 
fore putting on a new finish expected to 
last about 10 years. 

Working with epoxy paint, one of the 
crew paints while others hold a cloth to 
prevent winds from blowing paint spray 
onto surrounding buildings or nearby ve~ 
hicles. Epoxy spotting can pit glass when 
people try to remove it. 

Each tank has three coats of paint, in- 
cluding a red lead-based primer coat. De- 
pending on the size of the tank, as many as 
150 gallons of paint may be required to 
cover it. 

Agliam and his crew can cover as many 
as 2,500 square feet in a single day, or 
about 25 percent of a typical tank’s cylin- 
drical surface. At times they hang (“like 
monkeys!” Agliam says) from the sides of 
five- and six-story tanks, but in five years, 
there’s not been a single serious injury. 

“It’s an odd job, but I like it,” Agliam 
says. ‘‘There’s nobody quite like the paint 
crew on the pipeline.” 


PSC ee x: fs 
The blue rule book and the yellow timetable 
are seldom far from either the hand or mind of 
Patrick Henry Lynch, locomotive engineer on 
the Oregon Division. 


In 1775, Patrick Henry declaimed, 
“Give me liberty or give me death,” and 
his words went down in history. 

In 1982, the words of Patrick Henry 
Lynch, a locomotive engineer on the Ore- 
gon Division, went down in the SP Oper- 
ating Rule Book-——and for railroaders fac- 
ing diesel fuel prices of almost a dollar per 
gallon, that’s an honorable and crafts- 
manlike way of making history. 

Lynch’s proposed changes to operating 
procedures, while they lack the original 
Patrick Henry’s resonance, help the rail- 
road save fuel and achieve the Operating 
Department’s 1982 goal: to improve fuel 
utilization from 484 ton miles per gallon 
to 500 ton miles per gallon. Reaching that 
goal would save at least $25 million this 
fiscal year alone. 

The first suggestion amends Air Brake 
Rule 65. It allows trains on descending 
grades restricted to 45 mph to move at up 
to 55 mph, provided no other restrictions 
apply. The exception allows locomotive 


engineers to coast naturally to posted 
speeds from high throttle positions. 

A second suggestion involves improved 
communications between operating crews 
and dispatchers. Dispatchers are now be- 
ing trained to inform crews of probable 
meets and delays so that engineers can 
pace their speeds accordingly. It means 
less hurrying to wait at a siding. 

A careful man, an orderly man—most 
important, a thinking man. When at work, 
Lynch carries an attaché case holding 
everything he needs: his rule book, time- 
table and a host of other items. He dia- 
grams and makes notes on every run he 
makes. 

Lynch's personal motto is “Time waits 
for no man and changes everything.” A 
good motto to consider, when you think 
about how long it took for the world’s oil 
to form and how quickly it’s being used 
up. It might even make you want to para- 
phrase Patrick Henry and declaim, “Give 
us fuel savings or give us dearth.” o 


Design Firms Named 
For San Francisco’s 
Multi-Faceted Project 


Southern Pacific Land Co., which has 
been discussing with City of San Fran- 
cisco officials and planners the future de- 
velopment of SP’s 195-acre Mission Bay 
property south of Market Street, has 
named two internationally known design 
firms to work on the project. 

Wallace Roberts & Todd, urban plan- 
ners, of Philadelphia, and I.M. Pei & 
Partners, architects, of New York, will 
carry on the master planning process. 
Local firms involved in the planning activ- 
ity include Jefferson and Associates, envi- 
ronmental planners, and Gruen and 
Gruen, economic consultants. 

The proposed multi-faceted devel- 
opment, to include offices, housing, and 
commercial uses, is one of the largest 
urban development projects planned for 
one parcel of single ownership property in 
the nation. 

The master planning process will in- 
volve continued regular meetings with the 
city planning staff as well as with inter- 
ested community groups. 

Southern Pacific expects to conclude the 
master plan by the end of the year 0 
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‘Operation Lifesaver’ 
Begins Again in Kansas 


Cotton Belt Conductor E.W. Diepenbrock 
(eft) and Locomotive Engineer Leo Weber 
(right} flank Governor John Carlin at a recent 
luncheon kicking-off the revitalization of the 
“Operation Lifesaver” program in Kansas. 
The safety program, originally established for 
one year in 1974, reduced grade crossing acci- 
dents by 30 percent the following year. But as 
Governor Carlin noted, “Even one death is 
one tog many. It is my hope we can continue 
the downward trend through this new effort to 
increase the awareness of railroad grade 
crossing hazards.” Weber is a member of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers at Her- 
ington; Diepenbrock is a member of the UTU. 
They are holding hats promoting “Operation 
Lifesaver” in Kansas. 


Business Customers 
May Choose SPC’s New 
Long-Distance Service 


“Universal Direct Sprint” is a new 
long-distance telephone service for busi- 
nesses which make 50 hours or more in 
long-distance calls each month, SP Com- 
munications Co. recently announced it 
intends to initiate this service in the latter 
part of 1982. 

SP Communications currently offers 
Sprint long-distance service to over 
250,000 business and residence custom- 
ers. Although Sprint presently covers 
most of the major metropolitan areas in 
the US., it does not allow calling to every 
city. 

Universal Direct Sprint will provide a 
direct access line from the customer’s lo- 
cation into the Sprint network, and will 
offer the ability to place interstate calls to 
any telephone within the contiguous 
United States. 

Universal Direct Sprint offers a highly 
attractive alternative to users of Bell's 
WATS service. Universal Direct Sprint 
covers the same geographical areas at com- 
petitive rates plus it provides a monthly 
detail report of all calls, a feature not of- 
fered on WATS. oO 


Jim Johnson (center), public relations man- 


ager at Kansas City, greets Johnny Cash and 
June Carter. 


Arkansas Festival 
Salutes Cotton Belt 


More than 15,000 people turned out 
for the second annual ‘‘Fordyce on the 
Cotton Belt Spring Festival’ at Fordyce, 
Ark. Johnny Cash, a native of nearby 
Kingland, was the star attraction at the 
week long festivities which featured con- 
certs, contests and arts and crafts dis- 
plays. Southern Pacific placed on display 
a locomotive, box cars, caboose and 
business car at the Cotton Belt depot. The 
city, established in the late 1880s, was 
named for Cotton Belt President Samuel 
E. Fordyce. The chamber of commerce 
sponsors this annual event to salute the 
railroad and the community. a 


Among the participants in the “Fun Run” at Fordyce, Ark. were these employees and family 


Computer System Keeps Track of 
Rail Cars at Port of Houston 


Locating a freight car on the Port Ter- 
minal Railroad Association (PTRA) in 
Houston was made easier for Southern Pa- 
cific with the implementation of “TIES” 
last year. 

TIES, or Terminal Information Ex- 
change System as it is formally known, is 
a computerized yard inventory and control 
system for better car utilization in the 
Houston gateway. 

Southern Pacific is now linked to the 
TIES system and can obtain information 
on any car it has on the PTRA. TIES 
cathode-ray tube (CRT) terminals are 
located in our Customer Service Bureau 


Bulletin Board 


D. K. MeNear, president of SP Trans- 
portation Co., received Junior Achieve- 
ment’s Gold Leadership Award for “‘ex- 
emplary national leadership in promoting 
economic understanding and career edu- 
cation through Junior Achievement.” Mr. 
McNear is a member of the board of direc- 
tors of Junior Achievement, Inc. 

Howard Engle, district sales manager 
for the Cotton Belt at Cleveland, has 
received a certificate of award to the 
hall of fame of the Central Ohio Traffic 
Association. o 


SP Club Achievement 


The SP Club at San Francisco received 
an Award of Achievement from the Irwin 
Memorial Blood Bank. The award is 
presented to those supporters of the com- 
munity blood program whose blood dona- 
tions exceeded 50 gallons in 1981. a 


members from nearby Pine Bluff. From the left: Fireman Richard Pena and his daughter Pam; 
Mike Reed, son of Engineer B. G. Reed, Engineer B. T. Carruthers and his daughters, Tracy 
and Susan; and Frank Mayhew, chief clerk in the Traffic Department. Richard Pena finished 
Oth overall in the five kilometer run. Mike Reed came in &th and B. T. Carruthers was 10th. 


Photo: Jim Johnson 


in downtown Houston and at Englewood 
Yard. 

The PTRA is a switching company 
serving the Port of Houston. It is owned 
jointly by SP and the other carriers serv- 
ing Houston, as well as the Houston Belt 
& Terminal Railway Co. (HB&T), a 
switching company. Southern Pacific has 
representation on the PTRA executive 
board, 

John Puffer, assistant to the general 
manager at Houston, has worked closely 
with TIES and other special projects. 

“The old punch card system used by the 
PTRA was not reliable in allowing us to 
know exactly where our cars were once 
they left our railroad,” he says. 

“With TIES we now have inquiry ac- 
cess to any SP account car on the PTRA,” 
he adds. “Other carriers (there are five 
other Class I railroads serving Houston, as 
well as two switching companies) can also 
keep track of their cars by using this 
system.” 

The TIES system was originally sug- 
gested by the Houston Terminal Project, a 
joint management-labor-government ven- 
ture designed to improve existing rail ser- 
vice in the Houston Terminal. SP is a 
member of the steering committee that 
provides policy contro] and direction to 
this organization. 

“What TIES has done is utilize 
HB&T’s computer to implement its own 
system,” Puffer states. The HB&T system 
is known as CARS, or Computer 
Automation Rail System. 

“CARS and TIES share the same com- 
puter but maintain separate and distinct 
identities,” he adds. 

Programming is arranged so that each 
carrier’s confidentiality is maintained. 
Carriers only have access to those cars in 
their per diem accounts. 

Changes are under way now to upgrade 
these systems even further. 

Puffer says we are participating in de- 
veloping a system of data exchange with 
both the TIES and CARS systems using 
AAR’s TRAIN II system in Washington. 

“Currently we are implementing inter- 
change track data exchange,” he states. 
“This will be provided between the car- 
riers in track order with all essential inter- 
change data available for each car.” 

“We hope someday to have car inquiry 
capability from anywhere on the SP sys- 
tem,” he says. —Tony Aleman 
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Road Foreman of Engines Rueben Shaw (left) 
and Trainmaster Bill Mantooth are responsible 
for trains between East St. Louis, Hl. and 
Jonesboro, Ark. 


Hlme Mayor Bill Dickey is a retired Cotton 
Belt conductor and the son of the late H.A. 
Dickey, Cotton Belt asst. superintendent 
1924-1944, 
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Because of joint trackage agreements, Clerk Telegrapher Carl Rodgers 
stays in communication with both Missouri Pacific and Cotton Belt train 
dispatchers. When both offices talk at once, it’s a challenge. 


Photography by Randy Doyle 
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About 125 miles south of St. Louis, 
following the course of the Mississippi 
River, and 130 miles north of Jonesboro, 
Ark. is the consolidated town of Scott 
City-Illmo, Mo. The two combined in 
1980, and Mayor Bill Dickey, a retired 
Cotton Belt conductor, says one of his big- 
gest responsibilities is giving the two 
towns a feeling of solidarity. 

“When we voted on the town’s name in 
1980, the railroaders wanted to stay with 
Illmo, and the new people preferred Scott 
City,” Dickey says. “But Illmo will never 
die; it’s the oldest town around here.” 

Imo is a railroad town, born to serve 
the transportation industry. 

There was a time when the Mississippi 
River was a watery barrier to Cotton Belt 
operations, and the ferry at Gray’s Point, 
near Illmo, carried freight and passenger 
cars across the river. 

Then in 1904, a group of railroads be- 
gan constructing the Thebes Bridge over 
the Mississippi, and made Iitmo a town to 
reckon with. The work brought H.A. 
Dickey to Imo. He came as a Cotton Belt 
conductor, rose to be assistant super- 
intendent (1924-1944) and brought up his 
family at Illmo. Today his son sits in the 
Mayor’s office. 

At the time the younger Dickey was 
growing up, Illmo was not much smaller 
than it is today (pop. 4,630) and the rail- 
Toad presence was much stronger. “I re- 
member the Depression,” says Dickey. 
“Timo had 32 yard or repair tracks and a 
repair shed. Almost everybody in town 
worked for the Cotton Belt. Times were 
hard, and the people who were working 
took care of the ones who weren't.” 

Although the Cotton Belt’s presence is 
not as strong today, IIlmo serves as home 
terminal for train crews serving East St. 
Louis, Ill. and Jonesboro, Ark. About 90 
enginemen, [45 trainmen, 3 MofW 
workers, and several clerks, as well as 
Claims Agent Richard Brown, Road Fore- 
man of Engines Rueben Shaw and Train- 
master Bill Mantooth make up the Cotton 
Belt force. 
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Among the trains routed through Illmo 
each day are the Blue Streak Merchandise, 
the APLAA and the LAEST. The APLAA 
carries auto parts from East St. Louis to 
Los Angeles, and the LAEST carries gen- 
eral merchandise to East St. Louis from 
Los Angeles. 

Shaw likes to hear and say good things 
about the men in his jurisdiction. As it 
happens, his good opinion is reflected 
elsewhere. 

“They’re a great bunch of people, and 
their record proves it,” states Pine Bluff 
Division Superintendent Bob McClana- 
han. Cotton Belt Vice President-Sales Ed 
Brown tosses in his words of praise: 
“They have a fine outlook, and their good 
work is important in this competitive 
corridor, They are surrounded by the com- 
petition of trucks, barges and other rail- 
roads, including the Burlington Northern 
and the Missouri Pacific.” In fact, the 
Cotton Belt enjoys entry to East St. Louts 
thanks to a joint trackage agreement with 


Chief Yard Clerk Clyde Hamilton (left) talks 
with Engineer Jim McDonough (center) and 
Fireman John Killiam. 


of America 


the Missouri Pacific. 

“The best thing about Illmo is the peo- 
ple,” Shaw says. “Everyone keeps the 
family home, yard and car neat and tidy, 
and the people are hardworking and hon- 
est. They own their own homes and bring 
up families.” Shaw also praises the coun- 
tryside’s gentle rolling hills and forests, 
the fail foliage and the fishing. ‘There are 
wonderful bass right around here, and 
about 150 miles south, you find the best 
trout in the world.” 

Everybody looks to statistics to back up 
their beliefs, and Shaw is no exception. 
“We've had only one lost-day injury since 
1978 among our enginemen and ainong 
the trainmen, not since 1980,” he points 
out. 

“Everyone does well on qualifying 
exams, and the average score on the re- 
certification exams was 97 percent. Trains 
are handled well, too—with an eye for 
fuel efficiency. We've got a lot to be proud 
of here in llmo.” a 


Chief Clerk Betty Buttrey takes care of the 
Hilmo office, including the budget and per- 
sonal injury claims. 


Fireman Frank La Fentres (left) and Engineer Gene Thompson review 


paperwork at Illmo. Thompson is the local chairman of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. 
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‘Milepost Cards’ Depict 
Central Pacific Construction 


A series of 10 postcards depicting the 
construction of the Central Pacific Rail 
Road from 1863 to 1869 has been pro- 
duced for the California State Railroad 
Museum in Sacramento. 

Based on photographs supplied by 
Southern Pacific, the “Milepost Cards” 
begin with milepost 0 at Sacramento and 
end at Promontory, Utah: milepost 690. 
Six of the cards show California scenes, 
two are in Nevada and two in Utah. 

The cards may be purchased at the 
California State Railroad Museum in 
Sacramento, the Placer County Museum 
in Auburn, Calif., or by sending $1.50 to 
William Roddy, P.O. Box 8745, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94128. Oo 


Muscular Dystrophy 
Poster Child for 1982 


The grandson and great-grandson of Cotton 
Belt retirees is the 1982 Arkansas Muscular 
Dystrophy poster child. Jonathan King (cen- 
ter) is the grandson of retired Conductor T. H. 
Bush (right). His great-grandfather, Switch- 
man O.S. Sumner, served the Cotton Belt for 50 
years and died three years ago. Also pictured 
is Jonathan's mother, Barbara King. 
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McClanahan 


Pine Bluff’s Reed 
Retires; McClanahan 
Named Superintendent 


William F. Reed, superintendent of the 
Pine Bluff Division since 1974, retired 
June 1. Succeeding him is Rebert R. Mc- 
Clanahan, former assistant superinten- 
dent at Pine Bluff. 

Reed, a native of Illmo, Missouri and 
son of a career Cotton Belt railroader, 
joined the company in 1943 at IIlmo. 
Among the positions he has held during a 
career that spanned more than 39 years 
with SP and the Cotton Belt were assistant 
trainmaster, trainmaster, terminal super- 
intendent, and assistant superintendent for 
the Cotton Belt at Texarkana, East St. 
Louis, Stuttgart and Pine Bluff. He was 
named assistant superintendent for SP in 
Los Angeles prior to his eight-year tenure 
as superintendent at Pine Bluff. 

McClanahan, assistant superintendent 
under Reed since 1974, began his railroad 
career in 1945 at Mt. Pleasant, Texas. He 
has served as an official for the Cotton 
Belt at Memphis and East St. Louis, and 
for SP at Eugene and West Colton. O 
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BRAVO OIL COMPANY: At San Francis 
PS. Taneyhill to administrative assistant. 

ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT: At San Fran- 
cisco: G.H. Durbala to manager of budgets——M of W. 

LAW DEPARTMENT: At Oakland: R.O. Sweet ro 
district claims agent; at San Jose: W.C. Jacobs to gen- 
eral claims agent; G.B. Jones jo asst. district claims 
agent: W.E. Papke to asst. general claims agent. 

MANAGEMENT SERVICES: At San Francisco: 
JW. Downing to senior asst. general manager; 
ILM. Graziani io general manager. 

PACIFIC FRUIT EXPRESS COMPANY: At Bris- 
bane: S.O. Littlebale to chief mechancial officer: J.P. 
Segutson to asst. mechancial officer; S. Ratinema to 
engineer-equipment & facilities. 


THE PMT SYSTEM: At Burlingame: J.W. Elfving 
to asst. vice president-marketing and pricing; W.R. Mc- 
Carthy to manager-marketing. 

TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT: Pricing: At San Fran- 
cisco: N.R. Kirsch to general manager-intermodal 
pricing. 

Sales: At San Francisco: Ms. C.A. Bobigian to con- 
tract coordinator; Ms. L.M. Fitzsimmons to contract 
manager: J.L. Hovey to general manager-intermodat 
sales: }. Lubimir to manager-intermodal sales; st 
Montreal: J. Pepin so sales representasive; at Oakland: 
WH. Moore to area sales manager. 

Traffic Service-Mexico: At Mexico City: E.J. Moser 
to traffic representative; at Monterrey: E. Rodrigues to 
sr traffic representative 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: FE. H. Bar- 
bachano, associate designer-Engineering:H. G. Bunn, 
government relations representative; J. D. Burnett, as- 
sistant to viee president-SP International; S.C. Griffin, 
senior assistant manager-Freight Claims; W. 1. Hart- 
wick, communications engineer; §. R. McDowell, a 
sistant manoger-Freight Claims; J. K. L. Ng, cleri 
W. L. Pierce, secretary; N. F. Roche, secretary to re- 
gional manager-SPID; S. W. Rule, systems supervisor: 
‘M. F, Ryan, manager-Payroll Accounting; M. P. Sims, 
secretary. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
J. W. Bunn, agent telegrapher; D. H. Dentler, 
car foreman; A. M. Espenlaub, stenographer; 
D. T. Flores, laborer; J. W. Frazier, 3&8 helpers 
C. L. Guthier, switchman; R. E. Harlow, demurrage 
clerk; E. Klodginski, welder; F. C. Korenek, tower- 
man; M. N, Love, clerk; C. F. Lykke, locomotive 
engineer; S. C. Marquez, laborer; E. J. Oliver, assis- 
tant area manager-Intermodal; J. A. Posey, general 
E&M  supervisor-Engineering; O. R. Price, brake- 
man; J. §. Rubio, faborer; B. Tate, engine foreman: 
L, E. Warren, welder. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: F. A, Bernard, carmany 
E. J. Breaux, assistant head rate clerk; E. L. Cotton, 
switchman; A. Leger, car inspector; R. D. Price, 
conductor. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: J. S. Bausman, focomotive engineer; 
E. J. Bisson, conductor; W. M. Blank, switchman: 
L. L. Bleich, sheenneial worker; FR. Caballero, 
district, MofW manager; Lb. R. Clupny, carman; 
O. E. Hunt, lecomorive engineer; C. W. Keller, 
clerk; S. G. Martinez and W. Melcher, machinists; 
J. H. McAnn, locomotive engineer; S. L. Moore, 
switchman; W. Nelson, locomotive engineer; R. M. 
terson, assistant engineer; R. E. Phillippe, senior sales 
sales representative-City of Industry; R. J. Rowen, con- 
ductor; N, Tehartorisky, assistant engineer; J. K. Ter- 
ror, B&B foreman; H. E, Wallace, electrician. 

OREGON DIVISIO! .M. Allen, train dispatcher: 
M. Buckner, faborer; R. D. Carman, engine foreman; 
C. B. Dick, locomotive engineer; J. M. Drake, yard 
clerk; E. J, Ezzell, laborer; J. G. Graf, locomotive 
engineer; W. W. Graham, car inspector; E. E. Hat- 
tison, conductor; J. K. Larson, water service me- 
chanic: W. E. Leeper, laborer; FE. Mast and 
W. L. Peterson, locomotive engineers; G. L. Pettit, 
carpenter; W.E. Terry, painter 

SACRAMENTO ‘DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: R. J. Ayala, track foreman; J. Baty, brake- 
man; PS, Granchukoff, laborer; J. H. Hutchison, 
chief crew dispatcher; R. ©. Murch, taborer; 
E. 0. Olson, carman welder; W. D. Painter, conductor; 
M. E. Phillips, machinist: E. E. Simons, signa! main- 
tenance foreman; R. W, Walker, switchman. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: F, 8. Canedo, fa- 
borer; A. M. Doss, clerk; D. B. Doyle, conductor: 
D.N. Gilmore, switchman; J. E. Graham, brakeman 
C. B. Harper and P. W. Newman, locomotive en- 
gineers; C, W. O'Neal, chief rate clerk; R. E. Ramirez, 
dispatcher. 

SAN JOAQUEN DIVISION: M. S. Ivankovich, 
switchman; D. Lobo, locomotive engineer: M. B. Mar- 
tinez, car inspector; K. M. McKinely, engine foreman, 

TUCSON DIVISION: J. P. Barreras, chief clerk: 
L. A. Brothers and EB. A. Jahnke, lecomative en- 
gineers; R. J. Jones, conductor; C. L. Steele, chief 
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clerk-Phoenix; W. E. Waggener, locomotive engineer. 
WESTERN DIVISION: R. E. Abraham, brake- 
man; J. E Aman, locomotive engineer; A. G. Gal- 
lardo, car inspector; A. E. Gattick, car foreman; 
C. M. Kahara, agent telegrapher: J. H. Lambert, 
car inspector; H. G. Leonard, processing clerk; 
‘M. E. Perkins, stenographer; M. J. Rinaldo, oco- 
motive engineer; S. M. Sonntag, car inspector; 
C. F Spofford, train clerk; W. J. Young, conductor. 
COTTON BELT: Pine Bluff Division: G. G. Carter, 
carpenter foreman; J. W. Carter, carman; S. R. Diden, 
machinist; W. E. Martin, locomotive engineer: 
T. B Sword, head clerk. Kansas City Division: 
T. F. Denk, carman; R. §. Scarbrough, Jocomotive 
engineer 
THE PMT SYSTEM: L. A. Curtis, sales represen- 
tative, San Jose; H. J. Danz, foreman; E. P, Gray, 
assistant to vice president, Dallas; F. W. Griffin, senior 
auditor, Little Rock; L. J. Harvey, manager accounts 
receivable, Dallas; E. J. Monte, maintenance super- 
visor, Texarkana; C. P. Perilloux, district manager, 
Houston; D, K. Powell, foreman, Shreveport. 
OTHERS: T. F. Monroe, operator, SPPL, Reno: 
A. G. Contreras, laborer und A. D, Hilliard, ioco- 
motive engineer, both with NWP 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: G. J. 
Beutler, lineman; E. O. Bunt, assistant supervisor 
train service; D. BH. McClintock, rutes and train- 
ing officer; R. M. Moore, claims clerk, Pensioners: 
R. 5. Bennett, assistant engineer of bridges: 
C. L. C. Browne, systems associate-Systems Research 


Office: C. A. Chivers, crossing protection engineer: 
V. B. Crocker, secretary to manager-Miscellaneous 
Services; J. W. Ferguson, office manager-Law; 
H. D. Fifield, manager-Coniracis: R. M. Gilmore, 
general passenger traffic manager; C. A. Grigg, city 
freight agent; E. L, Mayriseh, assistant to general 
manager-Operating; H. V. Nelson and L. ¥, Peterson, 
clerks; M. Shernock, chief clerk-Revenue Accounts; 
A. Wickman, special assistant-Treastry, 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
J. E, Vasquez, laborer; D. W. Zindler, car inspector 
Pensioners: A. J. Aderholz, uphoisterer; A, Allen, fa- 
borer; A. A. Austin, car inspector; C. J. Badger, 
secretary ta general traffic manager; W. L. Barker, 
foreman: J. D. Brewer, yardman; L. Campbell, clerk: 
B. Curry, laborer; P. P. Faltysek, machine operator: 
J. F Kitchen, locomotive engineer; A. W. Krueger, 
clerk; T. C. Lamas, car welder; L. D. Lavely, lead 
car inspector; H. A, McElroy, painter; R. A. McLel- 
land, engine foreman; R. E. Parker, area engineer; 
T. H. Robb, chief clerk; B. C. Roberts, locomotive 
engineer; R. Smith, laborer; R. K. Stuart, clerk. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: J. C. Utley, welder. Pen- 
sioners: L. Bourgeois and E. M. Champagne, car 
inspectors; L. F Landry, locomotive engineer; 
A. C. Williams, assistant to terminal agent-New Or- 
leans; E. Williams, calier. 


New Publication Traces 
Shasta Division History 


Rails in the Shadow of Mt. Shasta 
(Howell-North Books; 272 pages; 344 
photographs; 32 maps; $25 postpaid) 
traces a century of mountain railroading 
across the Cascades and Siskiyous ranges 
in SP’s former Shasta Division. Author 
John Signor, an SP trainman in Duns- 
muir, Calif., documents the division's his- 
tory and includes many rare photographs 
as illustrations. Available from Oak Tree 
Publications, Inc., 11175 Flintkote Ave., 
Dept. SB, San Diego, Calif. 92121. 0 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: J.T. Glamara, sheetmetal worker; H. King, 
and 8. A. Lee, clerks. Pensioners: B. Arias, scrap sorter, 
1. E. Arwood, locomotive engineer; D. H. Boone, 
machinist: C. L. Burnett, yard clerk; 1. Campbell, 
lift truck operator; T. F. Crowick, car inspector: 
G. M. Grady, sheetmetal worker; G. D. Jeremiah, 
locomotive fireman; }. W. Kinnady, coach cleaner; 
E. Lopez, switch repairer: T. J. McGrail, area 
sales manager-Traffic: M. S. McLeod, machinist: 
FC. Meza, laborer: W. A. Miller, boilermaker-welder; 
R. C. Morris, draftsman; 3. M. Satazar, sheetmetal 
worker; H. H. Taylor, conductor; . R. Torres, 
R.E. Turner and N. K. Warren, clerks; P. A. Wolcott, 
locomotive engineer. 

OREGON DIVISION: C. ¥. Bird, lead car in- 
spector; W. D. Longmore, district sales manager- 
Medford. Pensioners: F. A. Murphy, assistant chief 
train dispatcher; J. N. Murrell, locomotive engineer; 
R. C. Reed, equipment installer; J. B, Seufert, signal 
maintainer; J. E. Stevens, machinist; R. E. Stewart, 
roundhouse foreman; W. C. Spriggs and J. E. Walsh, 
locomative engineers; W. F. Wilson, carman-welder. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: J. A. Espana, welder; D. V. Ferguson, 
conductor; D. D. Yeaman, laborer Pensioners: 
R. E. Beyers, focomotive engineer; C. H. Cooley, car- 
man; ¥1. L. Covington, foreman; J. Wy Dealy, telegra- 
pher; \. Gonzalez and J. C. Keller, car inspectors; 
D. Larson, locomorive engineer; A. T. Laytan, ma- 
chinist; H. J. Medlock, carman; P. C. Morales, 
laborer; J. B. Rogers, assistant chief dispatcher; 
J. Sabala, L. J. Sorensen and E. D. Soyster, machin- 
ists; M. L. Smith, lead car inspector; S, G. Vernatchi, 
carman; J. Whitehead, laborer. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: L. R. Sauer, switch- 
man; R. B, Stuman, yardmaster; R. E. Williams, 
labarer-driver. Pensioners: F L. Betz, locomotive en- 
gineer: M. R. Gowen, engine foreman; F. H. Lane, 
‘carpenter; L. W. Neumann, yardmaster; C. B. Terry, 
locomotive engineer; O. Weber, clerk, 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: W. W. Blevins, con- 
ductor; A. L. Mairel, clerk. Pensioners: O. G. Dowdy, 
locomotive engineer; J. W. McCarroll, carpenter; 


M. Saavedra, laborer; V. D. Starr, draftsman, 

TUCSON DIVISION: Pensioners: R. P. Abeita, 
blacksmith helper; J.D. Baird, carpenter; M. C. Chris- 
tersun, agent-telegrapher; T. E. Davis, assistant chief 
clerk; H. M, Goldenberg, car inspector; C. Hay- 
wood, train attendant; T. L. Holland, brakeman; 
W. B. Lindsey, locomotive engineer; R. Mack, elec- 
trician; G. M. Napoles, machinist: R. H. Redwine, 
brakeman; F, Rodriquez, locomotive supplyman; 
JF. Ruiz, crossing watchman: G. W. Watson foreman. 

WESTERN DIVISION: R, M. Buckner; switch- 
man; C. A. Bynum, clerk; F. P. Catalana, switchman: 
G. T. Tuma, ticket clerk: G. UL. Elmer, switchman, 
Pensioners: M. E. Aumiller, foreman; Z. Ayo, chef: 
G. F. Blanco, switchman; T. Cruz, foreman; W. Ed- 
wards, cook; A. N. Ferris, patrolman, C. A. Har- 
rison, switchman; J. Hernadez, laborer; G. E. Hinton, 
assistant to general storekeeper; S. D. Jordan, con- 
ductor; J. Linhares, marine fireman; J. C. Lorenzo, 
carman; C. W. Martinez, clerk; FD. McCandless, 
foreman: T. Ross, boilermaker; M. M. Santos, bridge 
tender; L. G. Schaffer, machinist; M. Shanahan, wa- 
ter service mechanic; H. J. Smith, clerk; L. C. Smith, 
locomotive engineer; P. V. Stone, terminal superin- 
tendent-Oakland; A. 3. Tuchler, clerk; T. A. Williams, 
engine foreman; J. Wilson, coach cleaner 

COTTON BELT: A. C. Sitton, interline recheck 
clerk; L.M. Smith, corman; TH. Zuefeldt, engine fore- 
man. Pensioners: C. D. Allison, chief electrician- 
Mechanical, Pine Bluff; A. B, Duncan, roadmaster, 
Malden; W. A. Feldmann, freight sraffic manager, 
Tyler: O. G. Goodman, assistant to superintendent- 
Mechanical, Pine Bluff. 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: C. D. Nelson, foco- 
motive engineer. Pensioners: E. R. Heckendorf, elec- 
trical foreman, Willits; A. J. Philbert, locomotive 
engineer. 

THE PMT SYSTEM: Pensioners: V. A. Lee, dis- 
patcher, Fremont Auto Transport; 3. H. McMahon, 
foreman, Portland; C. E. Shaw, foreman, Oakland. 

OTHERS: Pensioners: J. D. Carroll, supervisor, 
PU&D operations, SWTCo., Dallas; O. H. Schnee- 
loch, assistant transfer agent-Treusury, New York. 
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When SP linked Northern and Southern California by rail in 
1875-76, it overcame geographic barriers to construct a railway 
over the Tehachapi Mountains, Today the feat is recognized as a 
historic civil engineering landmark. 

The summit of the Tehachapi Mountains is over 4,000 feet high. 
In 1875, William Hood—a young construction engineer who later 
became SP's chief engineer-—stood on that summit, and looked 
down toward Caliente, 17 air miles away, but 2,736 feet below. 
How could railroad track be laid which would allow locomotives 


pulling tons of freight to scale these mountains’? 

Hood surveyed a right of way downward, curving it with the 
contour of the slopes, threading it through 17 tunnels and length- 
ening it to 27 miles. Seven miles below the summit, he planned the 
Tehachapi Loop, where he circled a hill and poked the track under 
itself, dropping 78 feet in the circle. 

The Loop is shown here by moonlight, The camera shutter 
stayed open for eight hours to catch the tracery of light left by a 
passing train. The straight line to the right is the roadway. O 
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Moving? Please seport 
changes of address on form C.S. 
2520 (available from your chief 
clerk) and send to Supervisor, 
Personnel Services, Southern 
Pacific, One Market Plaza, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94105. 
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